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jOrospectus. 


A FeLLow-creature, after long struggling 
with many a storm of adversity, nctwithstanding 
the most persevering exertions, which, no doubr, 
his friends are ready and willing to corroborate, 
is at length reduced, by a succession of recent 
misfortunes and disappointments, to appeal open- 
ly, as his last resource, to the benevolence of the 
public: and the extreme compunction which every 
heart, sensible of the smallest degree of honest 
pride, must feel while pleading its own poverty 
and distress, creates in him a reluctance almost 
as powerful as the motive which imperiously im- 
pels the measure. Necessity, the most absolute— 
Necessity, which can obey no law—is the sole 
cause that compels him to set aside that natural 
delicacy of pride, and throw off the disguise ever 
worn by mankind to conceal the real situation of 
pecuniary embarrasments, and to so/icit, thus can- 
didly solicit, from the public, A RELIEF AND suUP- 
PORT FOR HIMSELF,HIS WIFE, AND HIs CHILDREN, 
for a “quid pro quo,’—“ value for value.’ "Yo 
be short, the Humane and Charitable are express- 
ly called upon to become Subscribers to this Paper, 
if but for the quarter of a year, to aid and relieve 
the present disiresses of the unfortunate editor’s 
family. ‘Phe number of the truly benevolent in 
Pluilade!phia, is not small—the sum .f One Dollar 
from each rm ntitling them to ‘Vhree Months’ sub- 
seription) sould perl: aps happily remove existing 





; difficulties, and be the means of opening an ave- 
nue for fuiure auppanty as, in that tume, the editor 

flacters himself, the character of che Lit terary Mu- 
seum will become so tully known, that few, if 


any, of his liberal Patrons would even then de- 
NuMBER 1. 





sire to withdraw. But, be that as it may, it is 
agdently hoped, for that term, at /east, an extensive 
subscription will be speedily given, by both ladies 
and gentlemen, so that the trial may be made, 
and a reduced family relieved. This done, he 
would gratefully acknowledge his many obliga- 
tions; and by every means tn his power, endeavor 
to place the Literary Museum on such a useful 
and interesting foundation, as to stand permanent- 
lv established on its own merits. Hitherto, his at- 
tempts have all proved abortive; and his little all 
has been wasted in fruitless endeavors. Becollect, 
he is an unfortunates—and has suffered from the 
speciousness and cupidity of the vultures of the 
earth! ‘ie is at present without employ; and was 
among the many who could obtain none during 
the last distressful Winter, when the wolf often 
appeared at the threshold of his door, and howled 
in the ears of his household! His family is in 
want!—for their support, he appeals: in this hum- 
ble manner he appeals to a generous public, to pa- 
tronise this endeavor; and offers his talents and 
industry in exchange for their liberality. Many, 
perhaps, may disregard the call; but the truly wir- 
tuous can never despise his motive, or condemn 
his candour. 

With these solicitations in behalf of himself 
and family, he respectfully submits this proposal 
to the Public, for publishing, as a means of relief, 
a Chaste Miscellany of Polite Literature, under the 
above utle; which, as tar as his abilities, joined with 
care and industry, will promote, shall EDIFY 
and AMUSE To effect which, he must ur ite 
the “ utile dulci,” the “ useful alah the pleasing;”’ 
and this, he too well knows to be no easy task; 
but its difficulty, imstead of discouraging the at 
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tempt, shall stimulate him to sueeed: and should 
he fail, he will confidently rely on that liberality of 
sentiment which characterises the people of this 
country, particularly the softer sex, to attribute it 
not to his own individual want of exertion, but to 
the fallibility of human nature. ; 

The editor is also well aware, that to constitute, 
as before proposed, a Chaste Miscellany of Polite 
Literature, in all its origin=’ variety, 

“hat the mind, 
“« Studious efenange, may be indulg’d,” 
his resoure-2 Should be great, and his correspond- 
ence -atensive; and that in the endeavor to please 
i, at least all who move in the Genteel circles of 
life, or figure in the Beau Monde, the varied selec- 
tion must extend 

“From grave to gay, from witty to severe.” 
Impressed with this truism (though confident that 
the friends who have volunteered their services 
are more than adequate), he cordially imvites 
Literary Ladies and Gentlemen to aid him in de- 
corating his columns, 

“ With flow’rs and fruits, and soul-enchanting 

song, 
by generously contributing the Effusions of their 
Leisure Hours, from the trifling Charade to the 
elaborate Essay: which, together with his own la-* 
bors, it is confidently hoped, will enable him al 
ways to command such subjects as may best tend 

‘To rsise the venius, and to mend the heart.” 

The Ladies’ Museum will therefore be always 
open for the reception of Literary Communica- 
tions from all quarters. But every article must 
pass the ordeal of criticism, and be pronounced 
worthy, before it can find a place in the Reposi- 
tory. And the editor solemnly pledges himself to 
his Fair Patrons, that, in performing this duty, 
he will suffer nothing to vass his notice in ‘he 
least calculated to wound the delicacy of virtue 
and sensibility, or crimson the cheek of modesty! 

* Curst be the verse, how well soe’er it flow, 

That tends to make one worthy soul my foe; 

(sives virtue scandal, modesty a fear, 

O; from the me. k-eyed virgin draws a tear!” 

‘Do conclude, he begs leave to assure the Youth 
of both Sexes, that he will ever deem it a most 
particular pleasure, not labor, thus to become a 
humble gleaner in the fields of Amusement, for 
their edification and entertainment, with the same 
zeal that he searches the archives of Knowledge 
occasionally for the service of the more learned 
in the Sciences. 

Such are the general features of the Ladies’ 
Literary Muscum. If it be not in itself a sufficient 
inducement io insure public patronage, the editor 
hopes his appeal to the Aumanity of mankind, in 
behalf of his forlorn family, is not made in vain, 
but will alone influence a respectable number to 
subscribe, independent of any other motive. 


Hi. C. LEWIS, 


MUSEUM. 


( Original.) 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
“ WE, the undersigned, cordially recommend 
“ Mr Heary C. Lewis, as much in need, and worthy 
« of particular public favour; and confidently believe, 
“he will give general satisfaction to all who may 
“ patronise this publication, undertaken for his relief 
“and support, which, for his sake, and that of his 
“ suffuring family, we hope will meet with suitable 
“ and speedy encouragement ” 
SAMUEL LEWIS, CHA. PARMENTIER, 
WM. HARRISON, SAMUEL HARRISON, 
7 HO. SMITH, JOS, CLEMMLNS, 
GEO. SNYDER, 
“With pleasure I write my name to the above, 
“ having known him from his childhood.” 
April 19th, 1817. JAS, FINLEY 


ane ered 


PHILADELIHIA, Juxy 5, 1817. 











TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

AGREEABLY to engagements, the “ Ladies’ 
Literary Muscum,” is commenced on the day ap- 
pointed. On presenting it to the public, the editor 
gratelully acknowledges his sincere and many ob- 
ligations to nis benevolent patrons. ‘I’o those who 
kindly bestowed the pecuniary assistance solicited 
in advance, at the time of subscribing, he is infi- 
nitely indebted. By persevering industry, and 
close application to the duties of his office, both 
as the editor and the printer, he can only prove 
himself to be worthy of their present support, or 
hope to merit the further patronage of the public, 
which he flatiers himself will be speedily given 
with their usual liberality. 

In respect to ihe present appearance of the Mu- 
seum, the editor regrets, that his pecuniary re- 
sources have not enabied him to dress it in a bet- 
ter style of typography. Toweyer, he faithfully 
promises, that, as these means increase, (and he 
certainly has every reason to expect the number 
of his subscribers will be much auginented), so 
shall the costume ot tne Ladies’ Liicrary Museum 
be ornamented and embellished with ail the art of 
printing; and indecd, judging fom the encour- 
agement already received, the editor can almost 
pledge his faith, that the numbers of the next 
quarter will be executed on entre new type. 

‘To accomplish this, and to place the Museum 


on a desirable, permanent foundation, the editor 
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is induced, in this place, earnestly, but respectful- 
ly, to request the influence of each of his charita- 
ble patrons, among friends and acquaintances, to 
prevail on one to become an additional subscriber. 
Relying on their benevolence alone, for this favor, 
he confidently hopes, the happy day is not far dis- 
tant, when, by the generosity of Philadelphians, 
he and his family will be extricated from distress- 
ing embarrassments, ia which he became involved 
by unavoidable misfortunes, aggravated by the 
cupidity of the perfidious part of mankind, and 
finally placed in possession of a creditable estab- 
lishment which, while it yields him a decent live- 
lihood for those who look to him for support, may 
perhaps be counted an acceptable acquisition to 
the literary credit of the city. 

As a further, if not stronger, mctive, to induce 
his subscribers to lend their aid, in this manner, 
to promote the more permanent support of this 
paper, the editor begs leave to remark, that he be- 
lieves it to be the first of the kind that ever circu- 
lated sc generally, ard principally, in the highest 
circles of Philadelphia. ‘This perhaps may be called 
an editorial licence—an exaggeration. But all who 
deem it so, or doubt the assertion, are cheerfully 
invited to examine the list, and judge for them- 
selves. ‘This fact, alone, it is hoped, will be a suf- 
ficient inducement to ensure every exertion, on the 
part of its patrons, to prolong its existence by en- 
deavoring to increase the regular contribution of 
pecuniary means; while the editor, on his part, 
gives it vigor and tone, by a constant supply of 
literary food. 

The editor is fearful he has embraced tow large 
a portion of this number, to himself. He will 
therefore conciude, by assuring his patrons, that 
the present size, form, and arrangement, of the 
Museum, he shall never suffer to be altered; but 
preserve a strict uniformity, as long as it may be 
judged worthy of public support ; and he sincere- 
ly joins in the cordial wish of his friends, that he 
may be able so to conéiact it, that every reader, 
for mere self gratification, may zealously repeat 


the motto, “ Ler 1T BE PERPETUAL!” 
H. C. Li: WIS. 


MUSEUM. 
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{Fer this Museum } 


OTHMA AND EUGENITA, 
OR, THE VILLAGE MANIAC. 


Othma and Eugenia had plighted their everlasting 
love; and their nuptials were soon to be solemnised 
in the once happy village of Zathar. 

The evening previous to the day which was to wit- 
ness their blissful union, they were seated under the 
embowering trees which overshadowed both tre 
dwelling of the enraptured Otlima and the humble 
cottage of the innocent Eugenia. The majestic moon 
shone resplendent thro the foliage; and the romantic 
scenery around them, always attracting, now unfold. 
ed a thousand new beauties to the ardent imagina- 
tions of the lovers, which puinted every delightful 
object with additional brilliancy. To the admiring 
eyes of the sanguine Othma, every silver ray beam- 
ed with unusual lustre on the animited charms of 
his Eugenia. The busy village wos hushed; and not 
an unruly night-breeze ruffled the waters of the sea, 
which softly ‘aved the neighboring shore in front of 
the hamlet. Nature was still and silent, as if reposing 
on the bosom of tranquility. 

Thus supremely blest, and happy in the fond anti- 
cipation of approaching felicity, Eugenia enjoyed 
every moment as it flew, unconscious how the night 
was fast advancing. 

In one of those delightful pauses, known only to 
the children of refined sensibility, when the social 
converse is suspended for a moment, Othma became 
lost in the admiration of the crimsoa blush, yet placid 
countenance, of the adorable object of his affections, 
heightened by his intense gaze, invited at that instant 
by the beams of the moon shining fuil upon her fea- 
tures, and silvering every beauty. From this blissful 
reverie of love, they were quickly awakened by the 
village-clock tolling the awful hour of midnight!— 
Confused, and astonished, they precipitatcly arose; 
and Othmar led the timid Eugenia to her door. The 
salutations of the night, on separating, were mutually 
given, with a consciousness that they were parting 
in that manner for the last time—when their atten- 
tion was suddenly aroused by the sound of slow and 
solemn footsteps, and the shadow of a man stealing 
along the skirt of the wood near the sea, as if fearful 
of being observed. la a moment he vanished from 
their sight, and was seen no more. Eugenia, some- 
what alarmed at the novelty of the circumstance, 
grasped the arm of her protector; who begged her 
to quiet her fears. as it could be nothing of conse- 
quence Recovering herself, she litted the latch to 
enter the cottage, when a loud and piercing scream 
issuing from the wood, riveted her to the spot, mo- 
tionless with terror. Othmar clasped her in his arms. 
Another shriek, accompanied with the cry for “help,” 
and “ mutder,” assailed their ears. “ R-tire, Euge- 
nia,” said- Othma, “it is the cry of distress, and I 
must fly to give assistance.” Without waiting « re- 
ply, he extricated himselt from the embraces of Eu- 
genia, and flew towards the wood, still echoing with 
the horrid cry, and soon disappeared from the eyes 
of the agitated girl, who, now half lifeless with tear, 
for the safety of her Othma, entered her chamber, 
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and waited in awful suspense his return to her door. 


The cries ceased, and all was arain silent. 
of the most paimtul anxiety el ipsed, and not a 
fuctstep epproach«d. Another passes, only to increase 
her dreadtul apprehensions. She despairs! and cries 
aloud in the agony of her mind!——The house, the 
Villave, 1S in an uproar! The aged parents of Othmia 
are frantic tn their erief-—their only and beloved son 
is dost! The widowed mother of Eugenia flies to the 
chamber of her daughter—and finds her insensible 


to her erief!—The lovely Eugenia is a MANIAC. 


Phe aged matron weeps in the anguish of her soul, 
prays lo Teaven for the restoration of her daugh- 
lugenia looks wildly at her mother, and 

exclain ‘Tlave vou found my Othma?” and again 
is silent to all interrogations, and insensibie to 


mourning ham- 
wonted splendor; but no Othma came 
villagers assem- 


The morning sun arose over the 
fet in all its 
o receive his promised bride. The 
He, and conclude to vo in search of the beloved 
outh. Phey return at the going down of the sun 

thout accomplishing their object; and renew the 


vursuit the next day. A week’s strict search was 
freactess; and the Joss of the much loved Othma was 
mented by th whole village, and his parents 


sogurned for their son, as one who had departed from 


AOL 


A your meited away, and Othma’s father descend- 

© Wilh sorrow to the erave; whither soon followed 

> distressed mother: and tna little time, the poor 
Eugenia was left a helpless, wandering orphan!—- 
Phos tell the house of Othm 

s rolled on years, and the luckless Furenia w 
oniy known as THE VILLAGE MANIAC! and dp thi 
eharacter she would wander the whole country over 


reh of her beloved. Not a buman soul would 
to pass, without asking them, “ Have you 
found my Othima?’’ And never any other words was 


rm Unhappy maid known to utter! 


In one of her rambles, she happened to meet with 
a stranrer, whose Course a ppearance seemed pai ticu- 
larly to engagwe her attention. He was clad in the 
meannest apparel; his hair was matted; his com- 
plexion dark and sun-burnt; bis features emaciated 
vd sullen; and his wild, enquiring r, and suspicious 
eye, scowled om every object. Eugenia, intently gaz- 
ing on him for a while, at last emphatically exclaim- 
ed, “Fave you found my Otima?” The 
started, g ized on the maid, and sunk senscless to the 


eround, (lo be continued.) Eadie 


stranger 


ANECDOTFE.~—/‘Selected.) 
d miles from Lecds, a 
mief wos read, und a ¢ olle cu yt) made, in aid ota suf- 
ferer trom fire. Phe collector “ flattered himself,’ 
that he 


Ina church, not an bundre 


had been unusually successful, as he fancied 
he saw an agent to one of the fire offices put a note 
On counting up, however, the note did 
Ol appear to have bren issued from the bunk, but 
idmonttory words: “Let ’em En- 


d be hane’d to ’em.” 


mito the box. 


ere iy o> | “se 
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{For this Museum.) 
MOMEN'TPARY IMPULSES. 


I cannot account for it, but whenever FT am un- 
well, Lbecome possessed with the scribbling mania. 
Perhaps, however, it is because I have more time 
to meditate. But then it may be urged, that those 
meditations should be of a serious cast. But such 
is the human mind, that even tho conscious of this, 
most of us are like a celebrated lady, who, in de- 
fence of her derelictions from propriety, said, 
* We cannot command our affections.” 

However, notwithstanding all our endeavors to 
the contrary, illness of the body will, m some de 
gree, induce reflections in the mind. Altho many 
years pass over without any but slight afflictions, 
yet they should be considered as the advance 
puards of more sertous evils, and, like skilful sol- 
diers, should be prepared to meet them with tor 
titude and resignation. Notwithstanding we know 
that thousands depart trom the world on every 
second of time, and altho we see datly our intimate 
friends deposited in the grave, and are assured 
that our period cannot be of long duration, yet 
we regard it all as an * idle dream!” Even when 
relations depart, altho for:the moment we are ied 
to think more seriously, how quickly the impres- 
sion wears off, and we return as * the child to his 
toy.” 

“With what apathy we read of hundreds of thou- 
sands hurried into eternity, by others holding no 
iidividual antipathy against them. It is well for 
those who can regard such scenes in a proper 
light, by keeping their lamps properly ‘luitead 


M. F, 


{Lor this Aliseum.] 
“HEAVY.” 


Weal, Wine, and Winegar, are not confined to 
the inhabitants exclusively within the sound of 
Bow Bells in London. They ere as common with- 
in reach of Christ Church Bells. Enquire in a 
store for velvet, and a spruce young lady, or po- 
lite coxcomb, will inform you, that he has * wery 
good welwet, wery waluable, but wery dear!’’ An- 
other will tell you, ** she don’t know nothing about 
it,” altho, at the same time, ignorant of any of the 
circumstances you mention, Cruel good, monstrous 
haudsome! tearing fine! &c. are also very fashion- 
able among old and young belles and beaux. 

But all the se are nothing in comparison with a 
word lately introduced, by which even reverend 
Nick is cheated of his due. It is fashionable 
among all ranks. Every thing, even sound, is now 
termed heavy. Ut has superceded divilish, ’demn’d, 
and other polite addenda. Jf you wear a lesedaoune 
coat, it 1s a heavy onc—a hi indsome girl is styled 
a heavy one,—and I overheard a chap, the other 
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day, exclaim, “that’s a heavy dog,” meaning to 
particul: irise the animal as being very small! 

It would be an improvement, if this word were 
introduced on the floors of our Legislatures. Altho, 
the Lord knows, we have many heavy taxes, and 
heavy speeches, yet it might be more generally 
applied in the latter. For instance, a member 
might say—Mr. Speaker, [rise to make a heavy 
speech, against the heavy arguments, used by the 
heavy member last up, (bve the bye, he might be 
as light as Will Spindle,) to render the taxes 
more light, &c. Such flowers of oratory would 
be irresistible. 

However, jesting apart, it is astonishing with 
what rapidity these absurd innovations expand. 
They insensibly incorporate themselves in common 
conversation. I have known persons use them in 
derision; and after a short period, they have be- 
come so intimate with their use, as not to be able 
without difficulty to discard them. 

I recollect a child who, when answering or 
speaking to any one, was in the habit of styling 
eacn a “boy!” His father was a boy, his mother 
a boy, and his aunt a boy. With him, without dis- 
tinction of ape or sex, it was always, “ Yes, boy, 
or No, boy, or No you wo’nt, boy.” A very jocous 
and intimate friend of the family, when present, 
used to take great delight in mocking him; anil 
had in fact ‘chile so very familiar with * No you 
wont, boy,” that he told me he had often to blush 
at himself for frequently using it in the company 
of ladies. However, an accident somewhat serious, 
soon cued him eflectually, One day, having im- 
prudently entered into a political argument, with 
a genteel looking stranger, on the elec ign ground, 
he habitually me in reply to an asse rtion, “No 
you wo’nt, boy! ™ which s® enraged his irritable 
opponent, that he immediately leveled a heavy 
biow at my jocular friend, which knocked him to 
the ground, too void of sense to learn the nature 
of his crime, explained, at the same instant, by the 
oath of his antagonist, *“*that no man should ever 
call Aim a boy, with impunity!” "Phe crowd soon 

sathering round the scene of action in favor of the 
viatind: my friend for omce was prudent, and took 
to his heels; glad to make his escape with whole 
} 
M. F. 
——<2 6 eo 
[ Selections. ] 

WHPT.—A_ gentleman beimg asked to make a 
pun, requested to know on what subject. “ The 
candle,” said a lady presemt. ‘130 you wish to 
make light of my puns, madam,” said he. 

W OMAN.—W ere it not for woman, our infan- 
cy would be without succor, our age without re- 
lief, and our manhood without enjoyment. 

CHARITY.—Liberality does not consist so 
much in giving a great deal, as in giving timely. 
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hones, tho most sorely bruised from head to footy 
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[For this Museum. | 
THE GREAT DISCOVERIES 


OF 
T . rryy 
SAMUEL POINT, 
iy > P r ’ 5 /) > 
The Greatest Philosopher of Washington City 
“T have now completed a work, which neither the 
“ wrath of Jove, nor fire, nor the sword, nor the cor- 
4 P 430 
“roding tooth of time, shall be able to destroy. 


No. I. 


Tue few discoveries I have given to the world, 
in the course of my life, the world has been candid 
enough to style great. From this circumstance, 
and a full conviction that the discoveries | am 
now about to make known, are equally as great, if 
not greater, J feel confident as to the correctness 
of the title I have now chosen for the remaining 
imporcant labors of my lite—a lite chiefty devoted 
to those points of philosophy on which every phi- 
losopher, since the time of Noah, has been unde- 
termined, without ever indulging my propensity 
to search alter new subjects. While my brethren 
have been endeavoring to dive through impene- 
trable darkness, with the hopes of immortalising 
themselves by bringing to light some highly u: 
ful aiscovery, F have contented my s¢ elf in setthay 
those points on which they have ever been at vari 
ance with each other, and which have so long as x1 
tated the whole philosophical world; and ‘| am 
now happy to state, that my labors have been 
crowned with the greatest success; and the satis- 
faction IT feel, in thus being able to announce 
to the whole ies ly of mankind, that every boasted 
point of philoso; hy, hitherto in a state of. ch. 10S, 
is at length perfectly settled and in complete or- 
der, is beyond even the conception of my old 
friend, ‘Vim Ratuebrain, the most nervous phi- 
losopher of the age. Vo shia gentleman, it may be 
said, l am indebted for all the laurels I have now 
the honor to wear. He was the first who suggest- 
ed to me the plan I have pwrsued—a plan which, 
he has since said, justly entitles me to universal 
celebrity and immortality. We were conversing 
together on a subject of greatness, at a time when 
my philosophical brethren were all at loggerheads 
about the greatness of the city—the question was, 
“Is the city of Washington a great city?” ‘Tim 
and myself agreed, with a few of the wisest, that 
it certainly was a very great city; but many others 
were of a contrary oninion, and would not allow it 


any pretensions to tnat appellatien. However, as. 
y | PI 


usual, without determiming this important ques- 
tion, after much interesting discussion and wrang- 
gling on both sides, ‘hey left it as they found it, 
and again diverted their attention to the discovery 
of something else new and unknown. Upon this, 
my satirical triend observed, that he thought it 
would be a wise pursuit for some one of his fel- 
lows, not quite so nervous as himself, to endeavo: 
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to settle the unfinished business of modern philo- 
sophers; as they were continually making new 
discoveries, and ever disputing about them after- 
wards, without determining a single point, or put- 
ting one of chem to any use. 4s for himself, he 
said, he should feel conscious of success, were he 
to commence the great and glorious task; but he 
feared the susceptibility of his nerves would trans- 
port him to the other world the instant he com- 
pleted his labors—his joy would be so great on 
seeing the order of philosophy complete! He 
therefore recommended it to me; and from that 
dav, I devoted myself exclusively to the unfinish- 
ed business of philosephers! and have at length 
completed the most laborious, as well as the most 
vo-luminous work, ever undertaken since the me- 
mory of man, excepting Dr. Jeremiah T'weedle’s 
“"Vreatise on Nose-ology,? which he has been 
preparing for a great number of Jong years, and, 
ia all probability, will be for as many more. 


SAM. POINT. 


[For this Museum.) 
A SPEY WOMAN’S PROPHECY. 


i never placed confidence in the Scotch second- 
sighted gentry. But I know an iastance in which 
a Spey woman actually prophecied the truth. 

An elderly gentleman and lady went on a visit 
to Scotland, about fourteen years since. They were 
both well stricken in years, and never had chil- 
dren. By accident, they met with this woman, 
who immediately told the old gentleman, that he 
should, before he died, have three children! Like 
Abraham and Sarah of old, they chuckled at the 
idea. But the prophetess rather checked his mirth, 
by informing him, that after the birth of the third, 
his days would not be many. ‘hey returned home, 
and often mentioned the circumstance in a light 
manner. About four years ago, (1809) his wife 
died; and about nine weeks after, he married a 
young girl, his ward, who has actually borne him 
the prescribed number of children. But as all hu- 
man happiness has its alloy, the latter part of the 
prophecy causes some few twinges, which have 
occasioned him to make his will; and when I last 
saw him, in 1814, he appeared to be in a fast de- 
clining state. 

‘Lhe above account is well known to be true by 
many persons in this city. M. F. 


A 


[Por this Museum.] 
rRIENDSHIP AND PLEASURE. 

Friendship will rather seek than lose an oppor- 
tunity to bemg even trifling, as well as brilliant, 
talents, into the most flattering point of view; 
for tricndship is always more generous to others, 
than to itself, and loves to make its object shine 
4 superior splendor. 


The phantom, Pleasure, may appear before our 
eyes, in the most brilliant of all glowing colors, 
within the reach of our extended arms, and ever 
and anon inviting us to clasp it to our bosoms. 
But the moment we attempt to seize ity the vision 
flies, and we embrace a void! And, alas! the dis- 
appointment creates no less a void within the 
aching breast!—a void which often drives away 
all taste for lite, sickens the heart, and forever 
disturbs reflection; ull at last, it insensibly draws 
over its victim a careless insipidity of the world; 
which ever destroys the energies of the mind, 
and finally gives the diseased soul a prey to gnaw~ 
ing apathy. 


ae Se 
[ Selectzons.] 
THE EDGEWORTH FAMILY. 


Maria EnGewortnh is one of a constellation of 
female geniuses, which now adorns England, and il- 
lumines the Ilnerary world. She probubly holds an 
equal rank with Jane Toylor, and is second only to 
Hannah Moore. We are informed, that a brother of 
hers, named Richard Lovel Edgeworth (the name 
also of their father), resided, a few years since, in 
Lanc.ster or Chesterfield district, South Carolina; 
and that his widow now lives in Anson county, North 
Carolina. This family is rendered more interestings 
to us, from the circumstance, that M.uria Edgeworth 
is the daughter of the celebrated Honora Sneyd (af- 
terwards Mrs. Edgeworth), who inspired the unfor- 
tunate Major Andre with a passion which she was 
not permitted to reward; and which is considered by 
common fame, the cause of his having become a sol- 
dier. The fact that this lady is the mother of Maria, 
is authenticated in an appendix note to her admirable 
treatise on Pemate Education, where she corrects an 
alledged misrepresentition in Miss Seward’s Mono- 
dy on the Death of M jor Andre. Mr Edgeworth 
founded a town in North Carolina, at the head of the 
navigation of the Pedee river, which, in honor of Ma- 
ria’s mother, he colled “ Sneydsborough,” 


BEAUTIFUL APOSTROPHE. 


Alas, my country! poor Venezucla! The theatre of 
barbarity! Thy children have lacerated thy bosom, 
manzled thy fair appearance, and inundated thy 
charming plains with the bloed of harmless inno- 
cence! Say, ye learned interpreters of the will of 
Heaven, why sleeps eternal justice, while crimes 
and assassinations stalk thro the world? War, in its 
mildest form, is dreadful; but in South America it 
is carried on with indescribable horror! The sun 
shines to-day on more than two thousand human 
skeletons, bleachitg in the fields of Guira! 

Feb. 20th, 1814. 


a 


If we had no defects in ourselves, we should 
not take so much pleasure in remarking those of 
others. 


ae 
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Sunday Reading, 


Under this general hesd, wil siven a variety of 
subjects, perhaps neither too light for the devout, 
nor too serious for the gay; but will consist of such 
essays and remarks, original and sclected, as may 
engage the mind to think in a proper manner, at 
least once a-week, on the first and most important 
duties of life. 

No. I. 


A SABBATH AT GENEVA. 

I rose this morning at an early hour. The day 
was not sobrilliant as the twodast; and Montblanc 
was enveloped in misty obscurity. U thought but 
little, however, of the scenerv before me; but was 
rather anxious, after a deprivation of more than 
six weeks of any opportunity of public worship, 
to begin a sabbath which IT hoped would indeed 
prove a day of spiritual rest and refreshment, in a 
devotional manner. ‘The peculiar subjects of the 
day chi: fly occupied my mind; and tho from the 
accounts I had received from various quarters, I 
rather feared that I should hear more of politics, 
philosophy, or mere sentimental morality, than of 
religion, from the Genevan preachers, I earnestly 
prayed, that the Divine blessing might attend their 
ministrations. At eight o’clock we breakfasted, 
and soon afterwards proceeded, in our char a bane, 
into the city. Tne service was to begin at nine 
o'clock; and the congregations were said to be 
very large. We found from a friend, that the cler- 
gyman, whom he wished us to hear, was not to 
preach at the cathedral, but at the ‘Temple Neuf. 
Fhithcr we accordingly went. ‘The church is not 
large; and it was so crowded, that with difficulty 
we procured three places near the door. A young 
man was in the pulpit when we entered, who soon 
afterwards rose and read the Ten Commandments. 
He then left the pulpit, and the preacher ascended 
it. He began with a short prayer, which consisted 
chicfly of the confession of sin, sup, lication for 
pardon, and for suitable dispositions, and the Di- 
vine blessing, during the services of the day. He 
closed with the Lord’s Prayer. I was at so great 
a distance, that I could not hear every sentence 
distinctly ; but the prayer appeared to be very 
scriptural, and the manner of delivering it touch- 
ing and devotional. he ministcr next gave out 
two virses of the 42d Psaim, from the version 
used in the French Reformed Churches, which 
was chiefly made by Beza and Marot, at the re- 
quest of Calvin, who also procured two of his 
friends to set the Psa.ms to music. The tunes we 
heard here and at Schaffhausen, are some of those 
ancient melodies; and they are remarkably simple 
and devotional. ‘he whole congregation joined in 
singing the verses, which are extremely beautiful; 
ang the effect was very solemn and delightful. 
Afwcr tae Psalm, followed anocher pray ef, princi- 
pally of thanksgiving tor mercics temporal an] 
spiritual. This was of the minister’s ofrn compo- 
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( Selected.) 


sition; the first, and a third with which the service 
concluded, he read from a book, but in such a 
manner as to have the air of being extemporane- 
ous. After this second prayer, followed the sermon. 
The clergyman requested the attention of his au- 
dience to those divine words of our Lord, Matt. 
xi, 28, ‘*‘ Come unto me, all ye that labor, and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” He began 
by some observations on the time and occasion up- 
on which his text was originally spoken; ant hav- 
ing connected it with ourselves, he distributed his 
discourse into two parts, comprehending the invi- 
tation of our Lord, and the blessing consequent 
upon its acceptance. After which, pausing, the 
congregation took the opportunity of adjusting 
themselves in various ways. ‘Mhis was twice after- 
wards repeated. The preacher then proceeded. He 
said, that his subject might be applied to every 
kind of d stress; but he should confine himself to 
the case of the sinner. He defined his meaning of 
the term—not merely the more open transgressor, 
but the irreligious, tho correct, moralist, and the 
man of the world. He described with much force 
and liveliness of coloring, the course pursued by 
each of these characters, and the misery to which, 
sooner or later, it leads. What were they to do, 
when convinced of guilt and danger? ‘lo whom 
could they go? ‘To what refuge could they fly! 
‘*Come unto me,” says the Savior of sinners; tho 
you have wandered far from God, and from hap- 
piness, yet come unto me, and I willreceive you, 
and in no wise cast you out. But in what manner 
must they come? He replied excellently, With 
deep humility, and sorrow for sin; with ta:th in 
the Divine mercy; with entire resignation; and 
with humble and steadfast purposes of obedience 
to Christ, as their Lord and Master. Then the 
rest and peace which would follow such an appli- 
cation to the Savior, were beautifully represented, 
—» happiness which they had never experienced 
from the pleasures of sin and of the world—a peace 
which passeth all understanding. The sermon was 
concluded with a lively and affectionate application 
to the conscience anc the heart; in which he spoke 
strongly and feelingly of the grace and compassion 
of Christ; and with an earnest prayer that it might 
be blessed to some who were present. Reference 
was also made to the Lora’s Supper, which was to 
be celebrated that day in another place. Aiter the 
sermon, which lasted nevr an hour, followed an 
intercessory prayer for all conditions of men, by 
no means equal to the Liturgy, bui comprehensive 
and devout. Then the Lord’s Prayer a second 
time; and aiter that the Apostle’s Creed, without 
any response or accompaniment on the part of the 
people. At the close of the Creed, part of the 103d 
Psalm was sung with much devotion. 


The assembly was then dismissed, with the Mo- 
saic blessing; with this addition, ‘* Go in peace, 
and the God of peace be with you.” 


— . 
Pree ewer => 
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‘ ( Original. 








‘ Of from her careless hand, the wandering muse, 
“ Scatters luxuriant sweets, which well might form, 
“ A living wreath to deck thé brows of time.” 








{For this Museum. } 
“THE FOURTH OF JULY.” 
BY A PRINTER. 
IN TECHNICAL TERMS. 
ON the files of old Time, always perfect and fair, 


Is a wolume compfios’d with all neatness and care: 
is the Charter of Freedom, reveal’d from on high, 
And the (tle it bears is * Uhe Fourth of July!” 


its colour will last, its impression is clean, 

lis fages well guag’d, and no errors sre seen; 
Twas revis’d and corrected by Liberty’s Aand, 
And é0und by the sons of her favorite land! 


t 


Our Washineton’s name is in detters of gold, 

A standing heud-line whicid will never wear old! 
Aid by Sowers as brighs as the Bird of our pride, 
“ag a ater eso wile 3 eid 

as ice rclec each Hero WhO fourht by his Siac. 


It embraces a period of honor and fame, 

And displays in full cafitiais many a name, 

‘Who hat-prest the foe, till he turn’d in despair, 
From the Eagle and stars waving free in the air! 


And confains in its dines, that unprincipled foes 
Would on US all their forms of injustice impose; 
But our A/adestvom their scabdards we lifted like men, 
And A/i'd all our ranks and our gallies again. 


Phat their ships we oft darrer’d, or set in a blaze, 
Or cast them, all ébroken, to Acll in amaze! 

Phat their armies in columns were thrown into pie, 
And fore’d, by Columbia, in tumult to fy! 


T ‘ J. Ne » Sees 

Not a monk, fick, or frier, obscures any place, 
Where a battle was fouxht, or the foe was in chace; 
For we dea? the invaders, the foreign proud hordes, 


By our cannon and balls, by our daggers and swords. 


It shows the Opprest, that America’s free, 
And points to our glorious Liberty Tree! 

Its a/ fto the worid, that Columbia’s Sons 
W ili delcnd ali their rights by the force of cheir tat ‘ 


ns. 


Phen, Freemen,rejoice! jomeach heart andeach hand! 


' 
Wink success to the Navy—the Army—the I] and! 
Which secure to our chiudren this gitt fram on erhy 
] rrit oy} } ’ . s . 
Impaled anc uptaurnish a, ** Phe Fourth of Ju yi 
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[For th: Moseum.] 


The Lpre of Love. 
Strain L.—SONG. 


Do noT DELAY, to make me blest, 

And set my anxious soul to rest; 

To chase suspense and fear away, 

Do not, my love, do not delay! 

The heav’n of earth is mutual love, 

And only giv'’n for youth to prove; 

The aged can never feel its sway, 

Then do not, love, do not delay! 

Do not delay, to seize the flow’rs 

Which only bloom for souls like ours; 

And bid us taste the sweets they give, 

While yet our warmest feelings live: 

For soon the wintry winds will blow, 

And bend their heads with coldest snow: 

Then ere they waste their bloom away, 

To make them ours, do not delay! 
EDWARD, 


——_—-- 


[For this Museum. | 


Che Warp of Sorrow, 
Lay i.—RONDO. 


REMEMBER ME while the heart can beat, 
Remember me while the rose is sweet: 
While the rose ts swee. on tts humble tree, 
To.teeline souls, remember me: 
Remember me, while a nerve can feel 

The thoras which spring from a heart of steel: 
Wintle a rt of steel is a thorny tree, 
Without « flow’r, remember me! 
Remember me, while the smile of eyes 
Can raise the soul to the bliss of skies: 
While the bliss of skies, to misery 

Is turn’ by frowns, remember me! 


Remember me, while the willow weeps, 

In night-dew tears, where the lover sleeps: 
While the willow weeps for his agony, 

Around his grave, remember me! Henry. 


eo 


Lay IL.—SENSIBILITY. 


Sensibility, stay! O, forever be mie, 

While » throb in my bosom can own your control! 
O. live in the heart that has bled at your shrine, 
And ever exults with each sensitive soul! 


O, let not your absence once darken my mind, 

For a moment with deadliest heart-chilling gloom; | 
But illumine me ever with feelings refin’d, 

Vill my lite-puise is o’er, and I sink to the tomb! 
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